














The Policeman and 


the Cat 


A white kitten lived in the alleys of 
Berlin, Germany, not long ago. 

People living in the area were not 
pleased to see her roaming through their 
back yards, raiding their garbage cans, and 
many were the stones they threw at her, 
trying to drive her away. 

When she was just a few months old she 
was wandering hungrily along one of the 
main roads during the evening rush hour. 
Traffic was heavy. Everyone, it seemed, was 
trying to get home fast. 

The little white kitten, frightened by the 
noise, kept far back from the road. But 
a policeman stood in the middle of the up- 
roar happily helping the cars along. 



























Suddenly a milk truck raced down a side 
street and turned into the main road—too 
fast. As it swung around the corner a can 
of milk slid off the back, and falling to 
the ground, spilled milk everywhere. 

The white kitten saw the milk and 
longed for it. Then she noticed the cars 
were not moving. Perhaps she would have 
time to get in a few licks 

The truck driver stopped as quickly as 
he could and ran back for the can, all the 
time trying to think up some good excuse 
to tell the policeman. To his surprise he 
found the policeman had already picked up 
the can. And, “If you like,” said that officer, 
“Tl help you put it in your truck.” 

“Well, thanks very much,” said the sur- 
prised driver. “And I promise you, officer, 
I'll never turn a corner so fast again.” 

“I’m sure you won't,” said the officer 
kindly, signaling to the traffic to wait while 
they put the can in the truck. 

Then, the can in place, the policeman 
turned to wave the traffic on. But what 
was this? A skinny little cat was lapping at 
the edge of the milk as though it hadn’t 
eaten a proper meal in weeks. 

The policeman held up his hand toward 
the lengthening line of cars, and drivers 
who had placed their foot on the accelerator 
ready to go, lifted it up to the brake again, 
instead. 

Then the policeman bent low and whis- 
pered, “Little white kitten, please hurry. 
A lot of people are trying to get home.” 

A driver down the road started to blow 
his horn, but the policeman gave him a 
stern and disapproving stare. The horn 
stopped! 

The lines of traffic grew longer and yet 
longer, but still the policeman held up his 
hand. And the little white kitten drank as 
fast as she could. Only when her stomach 
was full did the policeman lower his hand 
and let the traffic move again. 

The little white kitten walked gratefully 
away. But hers was not the only heart that 
had been gladdened that night. Many a hu- 
man, too, watching the scene, felt his own 
heart strangely warmed—because a police- 
man had been kind to a homeless, hungry 
little alley cat. 





Your friend, 

















Bob required a difficult promise 


before he would accept a 





TWENTY-DOLLAR REWARD! 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


rc Los Angeles smog was gone on that 
bright March morning, and a pleasant 
breeze blew softly about the buildings of 
the city. 

Bob Matingly looked around; he saw 
the busy streets, filled with hurrying people, 
the swift cars, the general uproar of the big 
city. But he saw something else too: a small 
boy, standing near the corner of Sixth and 
Broadway, crying. 


Bob decided to investigate, and ap- 
proached the boy cautiously, not wishing to 
alarm him. 

“Hi!” he said smiling. His voice was pur- 
posely soft, with a friendly, easy quality 
about it. 

The boy stopped his whimpering and 
looked up. For a moment (the silence be- 
fore the storm) all was quiet, and then the 
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Bob saw the boy crying and walked over 
cautiously to ask if he could help him. 
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Looking back now, we laugh at the night 





Terror Stalked the Jungle 


By V. E. ROBINSON 


dame and I had spent three months 
traveling through Northern Rhodesia, 
in Africa, selling hundreds of copies of the 
book Hope of the World. At last the job 
was nearly finished, and we were looking 
forward to going home. 

Unfortunately, we still had a few books 
to deliver when the sun went down Friday 
night. We laid our mattresses on the grass 
beside the car and slept peacefully till about 
four o'clock in the morning, when we were 
both awakened by a strange, stinging sen- 
sation all over our bodies. 

I jumped up and turned on the lights of 
the car. Horrors! We were in the path of 
an army of the dread soldier ants, who 
would have liked nothing better than to 
have made a meal of us. They were biting 
us everywhere. 

Frantically we pulled them off, then 
threw kerosene over the car wheels and 
climbed into the car. We tried to go to 
sleep again, but it was impossible. Just as 
we might be drifting off, some little, in- 
significant nipper would start gnawing on 
a distant part of the body and we would 
have to take care of him. When daylight 
came, the army was mostly gone, and we 
ate our breakfast and enjoyed our Sabbath 
school in peace. 

We had hoped to get an early start for 
home that night, for we had to travel two 
hundred miles through hills and forests that 


were full of all kinds of animals, some of 
them extremely dangerous. 

But we still had those remaining books 
to deliver. So after sundown, instead of 
heading for home, we drove into town 
again. By the time the last book was dis- 
posed of, it was already past nine o'clock. 

Tropical night had fastened itself se- 
curely over the countryside, and the very 
thought of those two hundred grueling 
miles made me weary. For this was 1927. 
The roads were not as good then as now. 
Nor were the cars. 

But we were anxious to get home, and 
we thought that if I became too tired, we 
could probably find the yard of some rail- 
way worker where we could pull off and 
take a nap. No, we couldn't just pull off 
to the side of the road. A parked car might 
prove too much temptation to some hungry 
beast looking for a midnight snack. 

We turned onto the lonely road that led 
out of the town and on into the woods 
that stretched away for hundreds of miles 
to the south. 

In order to relieve the weary hours when 
driving, Mother and I had made a practice 
of learning some of the more familiar 
gospel songs, which we might sing oo 
gether. She would read the lines to me, and 
I would give them back until I had learned 
them. Then we would sing the song through 
together. In this way we had _ learned 
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dozens. To drive away our loneliness and 
keep up our spirits on this fearful night, 
we started singing those songs. We felt 
that the angels would draw near while we 
sang, and we surely wanted to have them 
close by. 

Rounding a curve, we were startled to 
see a pair of green eyes glinting back at 
us. I slammed on the brakes, and we came 
to a sudden stop. Reaching out, I turned on 
the powerful spotlight, which we had re- 
cently put on the car. 

It was a leopard, probably very surprised 
to see this new kind of animal with such 
terribly bright eyes glaring at him. I was 
sure I could frighten him off the road, so 
putting the Model A Ford into low gear, 
and leaning heavily on the horn, we moved 
forward steadily. It was too much for the 
leopard, who had no desire to fight an ani- 
mal who not only had terribly bright eyes 
but also produced an ear-splitting growl. 
Two bounds and he disappeared in the tall 
grass, and we went on our way. 

“I surely hope we don’t run into any 
more of those tonight,” I said. 


“What would you have 
done if he had come straight 
for the car?” Mother asked. 

I didn’t know. The whole 
thing had happened too 
quickly. “Let’s not worry 
about it,” I said. “What is the next song? 
‘Anywhere With Jesus I Can Safely Go'?” 
And so we went on singing into the night. 

Sleepy? No, I guess the sight of that 
leopard and the thought that we might 
encounter even worse things before morn- 
ing drove away all thoughts of sleep. 

About midnight we passed through the 
sleeping town of Broken Hill and then 
back into the woods. There would not be 
another town till we reached Lusaka, a 
hundred miles away. 

The road narrowed down. It was no 
paved highway, just a dirt track twisting 
through the forest, scarcely wide enough for 
one car most of the way. 

One o'clock, two o'clock, three. I really 
was beginning to get sleepy now. Then 
something happened that drove away all 
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Seeing green eyes glowing at me in the dark, | slammed on the brakes, then switched on the spot- 
light. | swung its beam around—and there stood a full-grown leopard sullenly blocking the road! 
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STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 





CHAPTER 3: ACCIDENT ON THE RIDGEPOLE 





pene jogged along on Billy down to 
the sawmills her brother owned. 

“§. & D. BARTON,” the sign read. 

Clara hadn't said anything about wanting 
to run a sawmill for a long time, but she 
had thought about it often. S. & D. & C. 
BARTON. Stephen and David and Clara. 
That would look fine on the sign, she 
decided. 

She stayed at the mill all day. It was almost 
dusk when she started home again with her 
favorite brother, David, at her side. 

David stood by Billy’s neck for a minute. 
“T'll be seeing you real soon,” he said. “The 
Hobbies are building a new house. I have 
promised to come and set the ridgepole for 
them. They'll soon be ready for me.” 

“You've sure helped a lot of people with 
their houses,” Clara said admiringly. “I guess 
you've set about a hundred ridgepoles.” 

“Or about twenty, anyhow,” David 
grinned, lifting her so she could slide into 
the saddle. “You see, we cut the lumber. It’s 
no more than fair . 

“Besides, you like to do it anyhow,” she 
grinned back at him. “Ridgepoles espe- 
cially.” 

“Sure thing,” he said. “That means the 
roof is next—shingled and fine—and then 
pretty soon folks will be living there.” 

Clara bent down and kissed his head. 
Then she kicked Billy in the flanks lightly 
and rode away, waving as she went. 

David was true to his promise. The sum- 
mer had just started when he came over to 
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help the Hobbies. School was out and Clara 
spent hours watching them build. All the 
neighbors came and helped too. Mrs. Bar- 
ton was always cooking for someone, it 
seemed to Clara. She herself folded so 
much bread dough into little buns that she 
thought she never wanted to see any bread 
again. She churned butter in the hand churn 
until her arms ached. She peeled apples for 
pies so often that she didn’t even want to 
throw the long peelings over her shoulder 
to see what letters they would form. She 
never wanted to see another apple. 

But the house kept going up, and she 
liked that. And best of all, David had the 
hall bedroom upstairs until the Hobbies 
were through with him. They rode out 
together every evening, racing just as they 
had when she was little. 

“Remember the time I set you in front 
of my saddle—when you were only four,” 
he reminded her. 

“That was the first day I ever went to 
school,” Clara remembered. 

“I suppose you can spell past artichoke 
now,” he teased. 

Clara snickered. “Artichoke never did 
turn out to be a very useful word anyhow,” 
she admitted. 

“How are you coming along with your 
history?” David asked then. “Are you about 
ready to begin teaching?” 

“Oh, I’ve decided not to be a teacher,” 
Clara told him promptly. “I’m going to go 
into the sawmill business.” 


























David didn’t laugh at all. He thought it 
was a funny business for a girl to want to 
be in. But he knew that Clara went into 
everything wholeheartedly. Now that she 
was near sawmills, she probably knew every- 
thing there was to know about them. Be- 
sides, she wouldn't care if the job did seem 
funny to other people—not if she really 
wanted to do it. He had a feeling, though, 
that she would become interested in several 
things before she finally made up her mind. 

He was more right than either of them 
dreamed. And more right than either of 
them wanted to be—considering how the 
change in her plans came about. 

It was late afternoon, two days later. All 
the men who were working on the Hobbies’ 
house had stopped for lunch. Clara had 
fixed a tall glass of lemonade for each of 
them. The ridgepole was in place down 
the length of the roof. David was going to 
check it to see that it was straight and 
fasten the front end of it down. 

Clara stood by her mother’s side and 
watched him breathlessly. She had seen him 
fasten a lot of ridgepoles, but she never got 
tired of watching. He scrambled up to the 
top of a house as actively as a squirrel. 

Reaching the top, he waved down at his 
little sister. “Hurray for David,” Clara said. 
But not loud enough for him to hear. She 


didn’t want to do anything to disturb him, 


for he had to be sure-footed. He sighted 





While David was setting the ridgepole a board gave way. Two years passed before he was well again. 


along the length of the pole. Then he 
stepped over onto the long plank that ran 
beside it. He needed to get into position to 
do the fastening. 

“Almost done,” Clara whispered. She was 
glad of that. She loved to watch him, but she 
always was relieved when he was down on 
the ground beside her again. Then suddenly 
she heard a splintering sound. She put her 
hand over her mouth to shut off a scream. 
The board that David was standing on was 
beginning to crack. David heard the sound 
too, and she saw his face whiten. Then he 
began to scramble along the board, reach- 
ing for the steady timbers beside him. But 
he was too late. The board snapped under 
his weight and he came hurtling to the 
ground, with nothing to catch at but air as 
he fell. 

Clara turned sick with horror. It seemed 
minutes before he touched the ground. She 
raced toward where he lay crumpled and 
still, But Mrs. Barton reached him first and 
lifted his head from a pile of boards. 

“If only he had hit the ground instead 
of those terrible boards,” Clara thought 
frantically. “Now maybe he’s dead.” 

But David opened his eyes and grinned 
weakly, “I didn’t do so well, did I?” he 
asked lightly. Then he groaned. Careful 
hands slipped under him and carried him 
up to his room. “I'll be all right in no time,” 
he protested. 





Clara ran to get him a cool glass of 
water. She brought a palm leaf fan and sat 
down and fanned him. Pretty soon he 
dozed off. She wasn’t sure whether he was 
asleep or whether he was unconscious. Her 
heart beat so fast that she could feel it 
pounding through her ruffled dress. If 
anything happened to her David! 
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KEEPING SABBATH 


By LOUISE DARCY 


1 want to keep the Sabbath day 
Through all its hours; noisy play 
Or worthless pleasures have no part 
When faith is cherished in the heart. 


1 want to make this weekly time 
A special period sublime; 

When thoughts of God awaken me 
To what the Sabbath day should be. 


EEE 


The doctor thought David would be all 


right. And for a few days it seemed as 
though he would be up and out just any 
minute. Then he got a high fever. Clara put 
her cool hand on his hot head and began 
to fan faster than ever. She had never felt 
anyone so hot before. Since she was the 
youngest one and could get up and down 
stairs better than anyone else, she spent a 
lot of time with him. 

At last the doctor advised Mrs. Barton to 
keep Clara away. It wasn’t that the fever 
was contagious. It was just that Clara was 
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wearing herself out. Why, she hardly took 
time to eat and sleep. 

“He’s used to me,” Clara explained earn- 
estly to the doctor. “Please let me stay 
with him. Please.” 

The doctor shook his head gravely. 
“You're just too little,” he insisted. 

Then David moaned. “Clara,” he called, 
“could you put your hands on my head 
again, just for a minute? They feel so good 
there.” 

Clara slipped past the doctor and sat 
down beside David’s bed. She dampened her 
hands in cool water and put them on his 
head. Then she talked to him very softly. 
Finally he dropped off to sleep. But Clara 
didn’t move. He might wake up any minute 
and need her. And if he needed her, she 
intended to be there. 

There wasn’t much that the family or 
the doctor could say about that. David 
wanted Clara and Clara wanted to stay with 
him. Besides, they thought that any day now 
he would be getting up again. Then they 
could both be outdoors, riding together, 
getting well and brown. 

But almost two years were to pass before 
Clara gave up her job of being nurse to 
David. He had a brain fever, and no one 
knew how to cure it. Clara didn’t go to 
school. She just ran up and down stairs, 
getting things for David. Or she sat for 
hours holding his hot head in her hands. 
And she fanned until her hands were more 
tired than they had ever been while she 
peeled apples, in those days that seemed so 
far away now. 

There was just one thing Clara did every 
day besides sit with David. She would ride 
or walk for an hour. She had to keep herself 
from getting sick. She had to keep herself 
strong for David. One day she stopped at 
the feed mill at the bend of the French 
River and got weighed on the huge scales 
there. She had gaified only one pound in 
two years. And she hadn’t grown a single 
inch. That’s what they told her when they 
slid the marker down on the top of her head 
and measured her. She was only five feet 
tall, and she was almost thirteen. 

Then one day a new doctor came, about 
the third or fourth one who had tried to 
help David. He knew just what to do. He 
sent him to a sanitarium, where he could 
have special care. Steam baths, mostly. 
Clara went to see him there every day just 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


You Can Look Through His Head! 


esnips is the name of a pretty blue 
flower that blooms in the spring. 
Hyacinth is also the name of a small lizard 
whose head is so hollow you can look in 
one ear and out the other! 

It’s not hard to find these lizards, for they 
live over most of the United States. They 
are commonly called the fence swift, be- 
cause they move so fast. They are called 
hyacinth because the male has a pretty dark- 
blue hyacinth-colored “vest.” 

You'll find them most often sunning 
themselves on a woodpile or a fallen tree. 
You can recognize them easily because their 
bodies are brownish-gray with rough scales, 
and zigzag bands cross the back. Their toes 
are long with sharp toenails, but they won't 
hurt you. They use the long toenails to 
run up and down trees as easily as squirrels. 

Hyacinth’s tail is long, slender, and very 
fragile. If you grab the tail, it will promptly 
break off, and the lizard will escape! Nature 
has provided this escape mechanism for 
emergency situations. Soon Hyacinth will 
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grow a new tail. This can happen over and 
over again. How nice it would be if we 
could grow a new arm or leg should we 
lose one accidentally!. 

But how can you see through his head? 
This is the most astounding feature about 
the fence lizard! His ears are just behind the 
eye, at the angle of the jaw. They are pro- 
tected by several large spiny scales that 
almost hide them from sight. The eardrums 
are as thin as tissue paper and almost trans- 
parent. Hold the lizard up between you and 
the light and you will be able to actually 
see in one ear and out the other! There is 
nothing in between! The explanation lies 
in the peculiar structure of the lizard’s 
skull. 

Hyacinth’s brain is located just in front 
of his ears. The lower jaw is connected to 
the skull by a small bone shaped like a 
half-moon. The ears are right in the curve 
of this bone, so that there are no bony 
structures to block the view. This empty 
space probably has the same function as 
the body of a drum or native tom-tom; that 
is, it amplifies the vibrations on the ear- 
drums, and so helps the fence lizard to 
hear even very faint sounds that our ears 
wouldn’t be able to pick up. 

The female fence swift is larger than 
the male. During late June she lays as 
many as eighteen pearly-white, paper-thin 
eggs in a hole in the sand or in a rotten 
log. In about seven weeks these hatch into 
small lizards that exactly resemble their 
parents. The little ones are able to care for 
themselves immediately. 

Hyacinth’s food is mostly insects caught 
by swift dashes up and down his home log. 

To page 19 
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Standing Rock Pathfinders say 


Camping Out Is FUN! 


STANLEY R. DRAKE, Reporting 


HEIR first campout was so much fun, the 
Standing Rock Pathfinders decided to 

have another one two months later—and 
almost twice as many Pathfinders went the 
second time. 

They had just purchased new pup tents— 
and they wanted to use them! The calendar 
said the moon would be shining the third 
week in July. And Knobnoster State Park 
authorities said they would lend them a boat 
to use on the lake. What more could they ask 
for? 

They pitched their new tents beside the 
lake Friday afternoon, unit by unit. They 
cooked on open fires in large metal grills 
and gallon fruit cans supported by stones. 
And the moon cooperated fully. 

On Sabbath they saw a white egret feed- 





—— 


PATHFINDER 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF REPORTER 


ing at the water’s edge. And they also 
found two oriole nests and a baby snake. 

In the evening, of course, there was camp- 
fire. And Sunday, all morning, swimming! 
The rowboat the park rangers lent got no 
end of use. So did two swing ropes hanging 
from trees beside the lake. 

There was a softball game in the after- 
noon, during which the outstanding play 
was a three-base run on an infield hit by 
the youngest member of the club. 

Finally the Pathfinders gathered together 
and thanked God for the wonderful time 
they had had. Then they went back to their 
homes in Kansas City, Missouri, planning 
to have another campout soon. 

If you aren’t a Pathfinder, you're missing 
a lot of fun. Better join up! 


Flag ceremonies were conducted morning and evening, accompanied by official calls on the bugle. 
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See what they’re reading Sabbath 
afternoon! There’s nothing better! 





Food was cooked by units over open 
fires—and did it ever taste good! 





The favorite activity during swim 
period was swinging on this rope. 


The park had numerous trails, which 
offered endless hours of hiking. 














CITY BENEATH the - 


we! man or boy has not dreamed of 
casting anchor in some tropic sea to 
explore a sunken galleon and find a treasure 
chest filled with guineas, doubloons, ducats, 
and pieces of eight, or perhaps those strange 
queer-shaped, eight-sided onzas of Spanish 
gold? 

Those very dreams were my dreams as a 
youth, for I, too, wanted to become a great 
diver, perhaps to go to depths no man had 
ever ventured into—and find real treasure! 
And my dreams did come true, for I have 
walked strange ways and seen strange things 
many fathoms beneath the sea. The years 


# 


Lt. Rieseberg examines a huge bell that 
he discovered on a later expedition to the 
sunken remains of old Port Royal, Jamaica. 
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went along swiftly for me, while I lived 
through these youthful dreams. 

Then, one day I was looking up musty 
old records of shipwrecks, mutinies, and 
ship disappearances, in the Congressional 
Library, Washington. Sitting there in the 
late evening, I worked at the documents 
until a strange picture began to unfold for 
me—a dramatic picture of hundreds of 
lost ships lying quiet in chill, dark waters, 
on shifting sands, with sea growths and 
strange marine creatures all around them, 
and, inside those ships, billions of dollars 
in gold and silver and jewels. Then the 
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By LT. HARRY E. RIESEBERG 





attendant came and tapped me on the 
shoulder. I looked up dazed; he was putting 
out the lights. 

As I walked slowly home that night I 
had exciting visions of a new career. And 
as the years went by, in my thoughts I was 
a long way past that boy in his teens who 
had felt thrills course down his spine at 
reading of pirates and pieces of eight. I 
now began to think of treasure ships in 
terms of new, more modern equipment. 
And since that day I’ve made ocean salvage 
my lifework. 

Looking for thrills? Then come along 






















with me! I will take you on a real treasure 
hunt—one of my first real discoveries. And 
believe it or not, it’s all actual fact! 


It was like an incredible dream when I 
came upon the submerged remains of the 
sunken city of Port Royal, 180 feet under 
the surface ripples of outer Kingston harbor, 
off Jamaica. I was the first in nearly 260 
years to walk the streets of a city that had 
been deservedly named the Pirates’ Babylon, 
now swallowed up by an earthquake and 
deluge, coral-encrusted on the bottom of 
the sea. 


In the seventeenth century, Port Royal 
was the sanctuary of every outlawed man 
and ship on the Spanish Main. It was a fold 
for black sheep—pirates who had fled the 
justice of the outside world and the in- 
justice of one another. Built upon the sandy 
point of the palisades that today form the 
outer rim of Kingston harbor, it was a city 
of several thousand houses and maay thou- 
sands of inhabitants. 


Fortress of infamy, it was also a com- 
munity. of tremendous wealth. It was the 
only place to which pirates and buccaneers 
could safely bring their ill-gotten treasures. 
Shipload after shipload of plundered gold 
and silver bars, ornaments, jewels, coins, and 
statues arrived to pack the great storehouses. 
No government on earth was strong 


(Left) Lt. Rieseberg pushes through the 
ocean depths in his diving suit. Behind him 
are the ghostly, encrusted remains of the 
city that fell into the sea 265 years ago. 


PHOTOS © RIESEBERG 


Sunken treasure! And note the chains. Fish 
peer at the diver. ‘‘What’s he doing here?” 














WHEN JOSEPH WAS YOUNG, HE 
HAD DREAMS THAT CAUSED HIS 
BROTHERS “JEALOUSY TO BE 
TURNED INTO HATRED. 
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enough to overwhelm the fortress of Port 
Royal and bring the wicked men to justice. 
But a strength greater than that of man 
was building up its forces, and suddenly, 
unexpectedly, those evildoers were to re- 
ceive their punishment. 

June 7, 1692! 

There was no hint of the catastrophe that 
was coming. Then suddenly the sky was 
robbed of all its color. Blackness engulfed 
the city. Thunder rolled overhead, lightning 
lighted up the darkness with a weird and 
awful light. Rain fell like a great moun- 
tain reservoir suddenly undammed. Wind 
tore through the town, ripping, twisting, 
uprooting. Then the sea hunched its shoul- 
ders and moved wrathfully against the land. 

Port Royal quivered. For a few seconds it 
hung between survival and oblivion. Then 
the waters rose and the land fell away. 
Gradually, the wind and the rain, the thun- 
der and the lightning ceased—slinking 
away as though sickened at the violence of 
their own anger. Where the treasured Port 
Royal had been, there were now only a few 
struggling figures in a sea of countless 
bodies. Somehow they struggled across the 
spit to the far side of the bay, and there, 
after many hardships, they founded a new 
city, Kingston, which still stands. 
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Then, one day, while searching in these 
waters for a sunken, treasure-laden galleon 
hulk, I slid over the side of our salvage 
schooner down my weighted rope until I 
stood on the sandy bottom of the seaway. 
I found myself in the midst of elaborate 
coral formations, and the sheer beauty of 
the scene stopped me in my tracks. 

From where I stood, the smooth sea bed 
sloped gradually off into distant depths 
beyond my vision. Surrounding me on all 
sides was a fantastic fairyland. Branching 
coral sculpturings of myriad hues seemed 
alive in the quivering water; yet they were 
hard and solid to the touch. As I began to 
move, the colors of the corals about me 
changed with chameleonlike ease, so that I 
walked in a land of liquid-flowing rainbows. 
The fascination of the place made me deter- 
mined to explore farther into the depths. I 
started out boldly. 

Slowly treading the seaway, I was brought 
up short by a sight that took my breath 
away. There before me, rising out of the 
watery void, was what appeared to be a 
city—a ghost city under the sea! 

I could have sworn that there was a great 
Gothic cathedral ahead, and beyond it other 
stately edifices, sloping away into farther 

To page 19 
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HE WROTE IN THE DARK 


By ALFRED K. ALLAN 


T WAS in the summer of 1848 that lean, 
dark-haired Francis Parkman sat at his 
desk and stared glumly at the blank writing 
paper scattered in front of him. Suddenly 
he covered his eyes with his hands to shield 
them from the light in the room. 

For years his sight had been fading, until 
now even the ordinary light in a room was 
too much for him to bear. Yet he wanted so 
much to begin writing a history of the 
United States. “I cannot write in the dark,” 
he thought. “But I must write. I shall have 
to find a way to write what I cannot see.” 

Francis Parkman was born in Boston in 
1823. As a child he was thin and weak- 
limbed. At an early age he was sent to live 
with his maternal grandfather. Often he 
would stroll through the woods gazing up at 
the trees, which seemed to reach clear to 
the sky. 

One day, as he sat in the shade of a tall 
tree’s branches, he decided that he wanted to 













































































be a writer, he wanted to set down on paper 
the whole story of his beautiful country. He 
wanted to write, as he said, “the history of the 
American forest,” that would tell of the early 
days of America, when the country was 
young and still being colonized by France 
and England, and was covered by trees. 

“But how can I write in the dark?” Again 
the idea repeated itself that summer after- 
noon. He would have to devise a way to keep 
his pencil moving in a straight line as he 
wrote so that the words wouldn't be jumbled 
together. He needed some kind of guide. 
Wires. That’s it! Francis thought excitedly. 

He strung wires across his writing board, 
a few inches apart, and they formed an ideal 
guide. At last he could write in the dark, 
moving his pen within the wires. That day 
he began his monumental work France and 
England in the New World. 

In the years that followed, Francis Park- 
man rarely interrupted his great life’s task. 
Books and documents he needed 
to study were read aloud to him 
by a friend. As the friend spoke, 
Francis made notes on his wired 
writing board. Afterward, his 
friend read the notes aloud to 
him until Francis memorized 
them. 

A few times he had to journey 
to Europe to obtain further in- 
formation. Sometimes he would 
be able to write only six lines in 
a day; on other days he would 
continue writing for many hours. 
He never stopped. He knew how 
important his history would be. 
In 1865 the first volume of his 


Parkman slipped a sheet of paper 
under the wires, then took a pen. 
His idea worked! At last he could 
write even though he couldn’t see. 
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work was published. During the next twenty- 
seven years he finished five more volumes, 
completing the set in 1892. It stands today 
as one of the most valuable and informative 
histories ever written on America’s early 
years. 

The light of knowledge had been given 
to the world by a courageous man who wrote 
in the dark. 


Twenty-Dollar Reward! 
From page 3 


little fellow let out a wild shriek, crying 
with such despaired abandon that passers-by 
stopped and stared. 

“Hey—hey, there’s nothing to be afraid 
of,” Bob said, kneeling beside him. “Take it 
easy. We'll straighten everything out.” 

Without realizing it, Bob was using the 
same tone of voice he used with his dog 
when he was frightened. 

The sobs subsided, and people moved on, 
deciding all was well. 

“What's your name?” Bob asked quietly, 
fearful of another outbreak. 

“Ronny.” 

“Ronny what?” 

“What?” 

“What is your last name?” 

The boy sniffed, wiped his eyes, then: 
“Ronny Wilkensen,” he replied. 

“O.K., Ronny,” Bob said. “Say, look at 
those funny pigeons over there.” 

Two birds, hunting food, approached the 
boys. 

Ronny giggled. Bob laughed. The pigeons 
came nearer, not fearful, until they were 
within arm’s reach. 

After talking about them for several min- 
utes, Bob asked the next important ques- 
tion: “Do you know where you live?” 

“Iowa. We live in a real tiny town 

“I meant, where do you live here? Where 
are you staying?” 

A moment of suspense while Ronny 
sniffed and wiped his eyes. Controlling the 
sobs, he answered, “At that big white hotel; 
it’s new too.” 

Bob knew where Ronny meant. 

It wasn’t ten minutes before the two of 
them were at the proper room in the hotel, 
and the police had been notified that Ronny 
Wilkensen had been found. 

When his parents, worried and upset, 
returned a few minutes later, they were 
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startled to find the hotel manager and Bob 
and their son in their room. 

Mr. Wilkensen was so grateful he of- 
fered Bob a twenty-dollar reward. Since it 
was Friday, Bob had an idea. 

“Til take that reward—on one condi- 
tion,” he said. 

“What's that?” Mr. Wilkensen frowned. 
“See here, if you're one of those no-good 
young juveniles who are always out to take 
advantage of people, you've got another 
think coming. I can’t stand for ‘ 

“No—nothing like that,’ Bob 
rupted hastily. 

“Well, what is it then?” Mr. Wilkensen 
snapped, his nervous tension nearly over- 
coming him after the experience he'd been 
through. 

Bob smiled. “I'd like to give the twenty 
dollars to my church, and have you and 
your wife—and Ronny—come tomorrow 
to the services.” 

“Huh? Oh!” Mr. Wilkensen said, relief 
showing on his face. “Sit down, son,” he 
said. 

Bob sat. 

“I suppose you recognize I’ve a lot to 
thank you for. And I'll be at church to- 
morrow—that’s a promise.” Suddenly he 
caught himself. “Tomorrow. But that’s 
Saturday.” 

Bob nodded. “My family and I are 
Seventh-day Adventists,” he explained. 

“Oh, yeah, I've heard of you folks. Sure, 
you keep Saturday for Sunday, don’t you?” 

Bob wanted to explain that the Sabbath 
really was Saturday and not Sunday, but he 
didn’t feel this was exactly the right time 
to give a Bible study. So he just smiled. 

Mr. Wilkensen stood up. “I've got an 
appointment—to which I’m already late— 
or I'd spend the rest of the day talking to 
you, er—What és your name?” 

“Bob. Bob Matingly.” 

“Bob. But you know how it is.” He took 
a twenty-dollar bill from his wallet. “Here 
you are. And we'll be at the White Me- 
morial church tomorrow.” 

“Good,” Bob said, grinning. 
ing for you.” 

“We'll be there,’ Mr. Wilkensen said, 
and for a moment he looked at Bob with 
a look of sincere respect and gratitude. 
“We will be there,” he repeated suddenly, 
as if he'd just decided on the question. And 
Bob knew he had. 

Mr. Wilkensen and family are now 





inter- 





“Pll be look- & a 





listed in the visitors’ book of the White 
Memorial church—under their real names, 
of course. Someday, thanks to Bob's act of 
kindness, they may be listed on the member- 
ship list of a Seventh-day Adventist church 
in Iowa. 


Stairway to the Stars 
From page 8 


the same. Finally, and in just a few weeks, 
David was back at work, strong and feeling 
fine. 

“My little sister saved my life,” he told 
everyone. 

“I was the youngest and could take more 
steps without getting tired,” Clara said 
modestly. “That’s all there was to it.” 

David tucked his hand into hers and 
swung her up on Billy. Then he mounted 
his own favorite, Jasper, who had succeeded 
Dandy. “I think you're the greatest nurse 
the world has ever known,” he said proudly 
and firmly. 

“Hmmmmmm,” Clara mused. “I never 
thought of myself as a nurse. But now that 
you have made me think of it, I guess that’s 
what I'll be when I grow up. A nurse.” 

David threw back his head and laughed 
merrily. “It certainly will be interesting to 
see what you really turn out to be—when 
you do grow up,” he said. 

Clara looked hurt for a minute, and then 
she began to laugh too. “I have decided to 
be a lot of different things, haven’t I?” 

David reached over and patted her. “One 
thing I know,” he said impressively, “what- 
ever you do decide to be finally—well, you 
will be the best there is.” 

Clara thought about that as they cantered 
away together. 

(To be continued) 


Terror Stalked the Jungle 
From page 5 


thoughts of sleep and sent the shivers 
down our back. 

For as we came over the summit of a 
gentle rise, the lights of our car revealed 
the eyes of not one animal, but twenty or 
more. And they were blood red and enor- 
mous. 

What fierce beasts were these? They were 

To page 22 

















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


La Vonne Tophoj, age 13. Route 3, Oshkosh, Ne- 
braska, U.S.A. Piano, guitar, collecting cups and 
saucers and napkins. 

Linda Thelander, age 11. Julesburg, Colorado, 
U.S.A. Piano, accordion. 

Yvonne Tophoj, age 15. Route 3, Oshkosh, Ne- 
braska, U.S.A. Piano, accordion, salt and pepper 
shakers. 

Charles Neisner, Route 2, Loveland, Colorado, 
U.S.A. Riding horses, stamps, book matches, foreign 
money. 

Douglas Curtis, age 12. 779 Willey Street, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, U.S.A. Stamps, piano, read- 
ing. 

Virginia Gray, age 12. Brookers Road, Utumoctai, 
Tauranga, New Zealand. Stamps, collecting shells 
and coins, art and reading. 

Teri Woodruff, 130 El Verano Street, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Rocks, shells. 

Donald Prasser, age 13. R.R. 1, Salmon Arm, 
British Columbia, Canada. Skating, hockey, fishing. 

Cynthia Strachan, 11502 Dale Street, Anaheim, 
California, U.S.A. Swimming and other sports. 

Diantha de Beer, age 13. Rhobecon School, Box 
348, Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, Africa. Baby pic- 
tures, photos, swimming, music, lapidary. 

Jean Harper, age 15. Route 2, Box 337, Loveland, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Rocks, riding horses, reading. 

Dickie Osborn, Box 2020, Beirut, Lebanon. Stamps. 

Sue Ann Pihl, age 11. 26 Scott Road, Penang, 
Malaya. Stamps, riding, swimming, biking, reading, 
cooking, sewing. 

Joyce Goldsmith, age 11. Fairbank, lowa, U.S.A. 
Reading, roller skating. 

Sandra Gail Benson, 4619 West 147th Street, 
Lawndale, California, U.S.A. Writing stories, reading, 
biking, swimming, art. 

Nelda Jean Bowles, age 14. Dove Creek, Colo- 
rado, U.S.A. Swimming, reading, riding horses. 

Charlotte Lorraine Martin, age 10. Dove Creek, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Swimming, roller skating, riding 
horses. 

Cherie Nancy Koehn, age 13. Box 563, Angwin, 
California, U.S.A. Post cards, riding horses, swim- 
ming, roller skating. 

Ronnie Casey, age 13. 3392 Winola Street, Salem, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, riding horses, 
music, photography. 

Dennis Strong, Roseville, Illinois, U.S.A. Swimming, 
rocks, basketball, baseball, traveling. 

Marilynn Aufderhar, age 14. 2996 Wilson Avenue, 
Louisville 11, Kentucky, U.S.A. Post cards, photos, 
cooking. 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Trembling Traveler 
By MARY J. VINE 


Not in a submarine, no, no, 

Did this man on his errand go, 

And yet he went beneath the sea, 

Sorry and very tremblingly. 

For had he first God’s word obeyed, 

He need not thus in fear have prayed, 
Nor made his journey in distress, 

For God had only wished to bless. 

Who was this man, a city to save, 

Who made this journey beneath the wave? 


Did They Say It? 
By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


1. Did David say, “Am | my brother’s keeper?” 
(Gen. 4:9.) 

2. Did Jesus say, “He that is not with me is 
against me”? (Luke 11:23.) 

3. Did Herod say, “Where is he that is born 
king of the Jews?” (Matt. 2:1, 2.) 

4. Did Mary say, “He is not here: for he is 
risen”? (Matt. 28:6.) 

5. Did Job say, “Oh my Lord, | am not eloquent 

. . but | am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue”? (Ex. 4:10.) 

6. Did David say, “The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul”? (Psalm 19:7.) 

7. Did Joshua say, “Sun, stand thou still in 
Gibeon”? (Joshua 10:12.) 


Hidden Sons of Israel 
By SHIRLEY L. McDERMOTT 


Jacob, called Israel, had twelve sons. Six of their 
names are hidden in the statements listed below. 
Read the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis to learn 
the names of the other six. 

1. Carol evidently lost the purse. (Gen. 49:5.) 

2. Jean gave Jud a handsome scarf. (Gen. 49:8.) 
es Doug advised Olga to return early. (Gen. 49: 


4. He will go as her partner. (Gen. 49:20.) 

5. We like to read Josephine’s letters. (Gen. 
49:22.) 

6. We heard Bob shout at Ben, “Jam in the 
brakes, quick!” (Gen. 49:27.) 
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Crossword Step 
By HAZEL WILSON 


1. One of Noah’s sons. (Gen. 6:10.) 
2. “And when he was come in, he saith... , 


Why make ye this .................. , and weep?” (Mark 5:39.) 
3. Man who received the Ten Commandments. 
(Ex. 31:18.) 


4. Period of time. 
5. “For some are already turned aside after 


ee ” (1 Tim, 5:15.) ¢ ¥ 
6. A Bible king who had a good reign. (1 Kings 
15:9.) 


7. A word that means No. 
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Trusting Traveler 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


When he was seventy-five years old, the Lord called 
him to leave his home and country and go to a 
strange land. 

He “was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” 

The Lord tested his faith by asking him to offer his 
only son as a burnt offering. 

God said of him that he “obeyed my voice, kept my 
oe my commandments, my statutes, and my 
aws.” 


Who was he? See Genesis 12, 13. 


Answers 
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You Can Look Through His 
Head! 


From page 9 


The fence swift makes a dandy pet to 
keep in captivity. He will live for five or 
more years in a box kept at ordinary room 
temperature and containing dry sand or 
earth. 

An excursion into the woods to find 
Hyacinth, the fence lizard, is a worth-while 
occasion, if only for a chance to look 
through the head of one of nature’s chil- 
dren, who in reality is far from empty- 
headed. 





City Beneath the Sea 
From page 14 


shadowy regions. Spires and pinnacles 
lifted majestically; tall columns supported 
overhanging roofs; windows stood open in 
walls and towers. The dim light of the sun, 
reflected from the surface waters above, 
sifted down and passed through the open- 
ings, gleaming dully through the open 
spaces between the columns. 

I felt as though I had been suddenly 
thrust on some strange and distant planet, 
as though I had come to a peaceful town 
where quiet buildings waited the return of 
a recently departed populace. And I paused 
for a while, sitting on a projecting shelf of 
coral to consider this strange phenomenon. 
Then I left my seat and moved slowly for- 
ward again toward the nearest of the struc- 
tures, the “cathedral.” The sea floor con- 
tinued to slope downward and outward to- 
ward the open ocean. Carefully, I placed one 
weighted boot after the other. 

The formation was perhaps forty feet 
in length and at least half as high. The 
crowning coral pinnacles that extended up- 
ward from the basic bulk of the structure 
were about six to eight feet in height. It 
was obvious to one familiar with the sea, 
as I was, that this design was not a natural 
growth, but was cased over some original 
building structure that had allowed for win- 
dows and openings. And through these 
openings the magical light softly filtered. 

Directly in front of me there was a large 
doorway. Carefully guarding my airline 
from the rough casing of the chamber, I 
went in. Inside was a sort of chamber space 


with several passages leading from it. I 
stood entranced. 

At first, I hardly noticed the grotesque 
shapes of the formation within the rough 
chamber and along the walls. The amazing 
color was all I could perceive—not just an 
ordinary shade, but an incredibly alive blue 
that seemed to embrace all the various con- 
ceivable shadings of that one color. Wher- 
ever I looked, my eyes met graduations of 
blue, ranging from azure to hues merging 
almost into black. The water was blue; the 
walls were blue; even my hands, as I held 
them before my goggle-eyed helmet, were 
blue. 

I moved carefully about the chamber, 
peering into some of the openings that led 
directly off from the rough, pinnacle-shaped 
chamber in which I stood. From one dark 
hole I drew back sharply as my quick 
glance revealed a mass of huge crawling 
creatures. They were great spider crabs with 
nine-foot feelers, and the cold feeling of 
menace that emanated from them sent an 
involuntary shudder along my spine. Hur- 
riedly, I backed away and didn’t stop until 
I was completely out of the structure. Be- 
fore leaving I noted a great octopus, fully 
twelve feet in length. I didn’t want any of 
him, either. 

I had now stayed down too long, I 
realized. The feeling of pressure was like 
being pinched between the thumb and 
forefinger of some huge giant. I jerked my 
signal cord, and soon I was being gently 
raised up—up out of the city of the dead, all 
that was left of the richest and most wicked 
city on the entire Spanish Main. 

Since that time, I have dreamed of what 
a man might find on the floor of the Carib- 
bean in outer Kingston harbor—if he could 
devise some means of penetrating into the 
pressure-packed depths in an improved div- 
ing gear that would lessen the hazards that 
are the constant companions of a man in a 
regulation diving dress. 

The ways and means of this achievement 
have now been found, and soon I shall re- 
turn to the Caribbean, to the “city beneath 
the sea.” I shall prod into its secrets, dis- 
turb the spider crabs and the giant octopuses 
and other strange and. weird denizens which 
alone inhabit and guard these remains and 
their vast treasure, and seek to wrest away 
some of its wealth which was sent to the 
bottom on that ill-fated night some 260 
years ago. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X—The Treasure of Diligence 


(MARCH 9) 


Memory VERSE: “Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might” (Ecclesiastes 9:10). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these three scripture passages: Psalm 
128:1, 2; Proverbs 6:6-8; 22:29. Memorize Eccles- 
iastes 9:10. Review the memory verse each day. 


SUNDAY 


Learning From the Ants 

Open your Bible to Proverbs 6. 

Imagine a full-grown man being told to go to 
an ant, and learn what it has to teach him! Imag- 
ine having an ant for a teacher! Read verse 6 to 
find who were advised to go to the ant’s school. 
God teaches us from three books—the Holy 
Bible, the book of experience, and the book of 
nature. Nature has much to teach all of us 
through watching those busy little creatures, the 
ants. In verse 7 find three officers they do not 
need in their organization. It is amazing—they 
have “no guide, overseer, or ruler,” yet they go 
about their work, procuring food in the summer 
and harvesttime to lay in store for the leaner 
days of winter. Did you ever hear of such a 
thing as a lazy ant? I don’t suppose there ever 
was one. They always seem to be busy—all of 
them—going on long marches, putting up fights 
against their enemies, carrying heavy burdens, 
taking care of the sick, burying the dead. And 
they are always organized. 

“The ants teach lessons of patient industry, 
of perseverence in surmounting obstacles, of 
providence for the future.”—Education, p. 117. 
Next time you see some ants, just take a few 
minutes to watch them. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 212. 

Tuink! Could God have chosen a better il- 
lustration of industry and diligence than the 
ants? 

Pray to learn from them lessons in patience, 
perseverance, and provision for the future. 


MONDAY 


Be Diligent to Be Healthy and Happy 


Open your Bible to Psalm 128. 
Some people have the idea that leisure spells 
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happiness, and work spells unhappiness. The fact 
is, it is the other way around. A well-balanced 
work program makes us happy and healthy. 
Adam and Eve worked in the Garden of Eden 
as landscape artists. After the Fall, God gave 
them hard work to do. “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread” (Genesis 3:19) was 
His decree for their health and happiness. 

“God gave us work as a blessing, and He is 
pleased with children who cheerfully take their 
part in the duties of the household, sharing the 
burdens of father and mother. Such children will 
go out from the home to be a blessing to others. 

“The youth who try to please God in all that 
they do, who do right because it is right, will 
be useful in the world. By being faithful in a 
humble place they are fitting themselves for a 
higher position.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 35. 

“The sleep of a labouring man is sweet,” says 
the wise man in Ecclesiastes 5:12. It is after the 
day filled with duties that exercise the mind and 
muscle that we fall right off to sleep. 

Read Psalm 128:1, 2, and see what the psalmist 
says about the reward good honest toil brings. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 177. 

Tuink! Are you really happy when you have 
no work to do, no responsibilities to shoulder? 

RESOLVE to look on work, not as something 
disagreeable to get through but as one of God’s 
blessings to mankind. 


TUESDAY 


Working With a Will 

Open your Bible to Colossians 3. 

It is not enough to get through our work. 
We must do it the way our memory verse tells 
us. Repeat Ecclesiastes 9:10. How much more 
interesting and enjoyable our work is if we put 
our heart into it and resolve to do it in the 
best possible way. Paul tells us how to work. 
Read his advice in Colossians 3:22, 23. We are 
serving God when we do acceptably the most 
humble task that comes to our hands. If we 
remember this, every chore will take on a differ- 
ent meaning. 

Let us get the reputation Jesus had as a car- 
penter. Wherever He went He was referred to as 
the carpenter’s son, or as “the carpenter, the son 
of Mary.” 











“As Jesus worked in childhood and youth, 
He grew strong in body and mind. He tried 
to use all His powers in such a way as to keep 
them in health, that He might do the best work 
in every line. 

“Whatever He did was done well. He wanted 
to be perfect, even in the handling of tools. By 
His example He taught that we ought to be in- 
dustrious, that we should do our work care- 
fully and well, and that such work is honorable.” 
—The Story of Jesus, pp. 34, 35. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 72, 
pars. 3, 4. 

THINK how pleased the people were with the 
work Jesus did for them as a carpenter. Can you 
imagine His putting out poor work? 

Pray that in every task you do you may put 
your heart into it, and do it well. 


WEDNESDAY 


Paul Worked With His Hands 


Open your Bible to 2 Thessalonians 3. 
It was considered a disgrace for a Hebrew boy 


or girl to grow up without learning a trade. 
However wealthy, whatever profession they 
looked forward to entering, Hebrew children 
had to learn to work with their hands. So it 
was that Paul, though a member of the Sanhe- 
drin, was skilled at tentmaking, a trade that he 
was to follow even in his years of labor as a 
missionary. Read what he was able to say to the 
church members in Thessalonica in 2 Thessa- 
lonians 3:8, 9. 

Paul had no use for those who thought it was 
beneath their dignity to work with their hands. 
Read his words to them in verses 10-12. 

In Corinth Paul made the acquaintance of 
Aquila and Priscilla, Jews who had come from 
Italy. With them he worked at his trade while 
he carried on his work as a missionary to the 
Corinthian people. 

“As he worked at his trade, the apostle had 
access to a class of people that he could not 
otherwise have reached. He showed his associates 
that skill in the common arts is a gift from God, 
who provides both the gift, and the wisdom to 
use it aright. He taught that even in every-day 


Jesus did not waste His youth in idleness, but helped His parents diligently in every way He could. 
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toil, God is to be honored.”—The Acts of the 
Apostles, pp. 351, 352 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 346, 347, par. 1. 


TuInk! If Paul, with all his missionary re- 
sponsibilities, felt it his duty to do work with 
his hands, shouldn’t I feel it a privilege and duty 
to work with my hands? 

RESOLVE to become skillful in at least one use- 
ful art such as cooking, carpentry, mechanics, 
or dressmaking. 


THURSDAY 


Working for God 


Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 2. 

The story is told of three men who were work- 
ing on a large and beautiful cathedral. A by- 
stander approached the first of the men and 
asked him, “What are you doing?” The reply 
came, “I’m laying bricks.” He asked the second 
the same question and he replied, “I’m earning 
a dollar an hour.” Then he asked the third 
man what he was doing. His reply was, “I am 
building a cathedral.’ The first man was near- 
sighted, and could not see beyond the immediate 
task. The second man was thinking only of the 
financial reward. But the third man gloried in 
the fact that his contribution of work was part 
of a great scheme to build an enduring temple 
to God’s glory. And you can guess who did the 
best work, can’t you? 

God wants us to work like that third man. 
He wants us to work for Him. “Labour not for 
the meat which perisheth,” He says, “but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which 
the Son of man shall give” (John 6:27). 

Read what Paul says about the motive for 
our work in 2 Timothy 2:15. 

“Children can be acceptable missionary work- 
ers in the home and in the church. God desires 
them to be taught that they are in this world 
for useful service, not merely for play. In the 
home they can be trained to do missionary work 
that will prepare them for wider spheres of use- 
fulness.”—Messages to Young People, p. 225. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 206, par. 2. 

TuinK! As you study, as you do the tasks 
appointed to you at home or elsewhere, are you 
doing them to glorify God, or are you “getting 
by’? 

Pray for God’s approval of your work. 


FRIDAY 


Here are ten questions by which to check your 
knowledge of this week’s lesson, together with 
references in case you need to look up the an- 
swers. 

1. To which creatures does God advise the 
lazy man to go to learn lessons of industry? 
(Proverbs 6:6.) 

2. Name some of the ways in which ants show 
their industry and good organization. (Proverbs 

3. How does good hard work contribute to 
our health? (Ecclesiastes 5:12.) 





4. How does good hard work contribute to our 
happiness? (Psalm 128:1, 2 

5. How thoroughly should we do our work? 
(Ecclesiastes 9:10, memory verse.) 

6. What adjective does Paul use to describe 
the way we should work? (Colossians 3:22, 23.) 

7. What trade did Paul follow? (Acts 18:1-3.) 

8. What did Paul have to say about those who 
thought they were too good to work? (2 Thes- 
salonians 3:10, 11.) 

9. What did Jesus say our aim should be as 
we do our work? (John 6:27.) 

10. For whose approval should we strive? (2 
Timothy 2:15.) 





Terror Stalked the Jungle 
From page 17 


still so far away that we couldn’t identify 
them even with the spotlight. What to do? 
We couldn't very well back up. It was one 
thing to frighten one lone leopard out of 
the road. To try to frighten twenty would be 
quite a different story. If only we knew 
what they were. Almost certainly they must 
be lions, though neither of us dared utter 
the word! 

At length I decided to come a little 
closer to them to find out for sure what they 
were. Gently taking the brake off, I coasted 
down the slope. As we neared the bottom of 
the hill, the road bent to the right, and 
then we could see. The lights of our car 
were shining into the eyes of a herd of 
cattle in a native kraal. As we had topped 
the hill, all the cows had raised their heads 
to look at us. That was all. 

The relief was so great that for a few 
minutes I couldn't drive at all. Then on we 
went. The rest of the night was uneventful, | 
and the first streaks of day were appearing 
when we drove into the little town of 
Lusaka, safe and sound, and so relieved we 
were almost ready to laugh at ourselves for 
having been so frightened. 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $2.50 


GRANDMOTHER'S 
LITTLE PITCHER 


By ELLEN KLOSE 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, you settle with them in their new home in Mid- 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
pitcher, a family heirloom, is a sort of symbol of faith that 
ever carries them forward to new exploits. 


Price, $2.50 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $2.50 


WASHINGTON 12. D. 
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PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOPOTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $2.50 


CHILDREN OF 
THE KING 


By CORA PENDLETON 


This book is filled to the brim 
with surprises—red ants in a 
stolen pumpkin pie—an eye is 
lost because of carelessness 
with a bullet—two frightened 
children kill a_ rattlesnake. 
These are “tell it again” 
stories. 


Price, $2.00 
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‘THE MAN WHO 
CAPTURED LIGHTNING? 


BENJAMIN" 


STATESMAN: -» WHO WAS 
ALSO FIRE-CHIEF :: ‘WRITER,:-- 
INVENTOR : -- PRINTER: AMBASSADOR 
+++ NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERLD ++ «+ 
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By FLYING A KITE DURINGA 
THUNDERSTORM HE DISCOVERED 
THAT ELECTRICITY ANDO LIGHTNING~ 
WERE THE SAME - - THIS LED TO HIS eee A 
INVENTION OF THE LIGHTNING ROO, — a 
WHICH PROTECTS BUILDINGS FROM H E WAS THE YOUNGEST OF 
LIGHTNING—— - FIFTEEN CHILOREN AND 
FRANKLIN HELPED WRITE THE DECLARATION —_ LIVED TO THE RIPE OLDAGE- 
oF INDEPENDENCE::HE ALSO WROTE ABOOKFulL —«- OF BIGHT Y- Four’. FRANKLIN 
OF WISE AND WITTY SAYINGS, THE FAMOUS POOR. = —Ss—: WAS, ONE OF THE GRANDEST 
RICHARDS ALMANAC: -TWo HUNDRED YEARS Aco 480s MEN OF ALL TIME, EQUALLY 
HE PRINTED AMAGALING, STILL BEING PUGLISHED LOVED IN EUROPE AND 
TO-DAY —— THE SATURDAY EVENING Post: : « «- AMERIC#e + * + eee 
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